THE PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN

I have brought forward the above examples in order to support
my view, based on empiric observation, that the analyst should not
shy away from making a deep interpretation even at the start of the
analysis, since the material belonging to a deeper layer of the mind
will come back again later and be worked through. As I have said
before, the function of deep-going interpretation is simply to open
the door to the unconscious, to diminish the anxiety that has been
stirred up and thus to prepare the way for analytic work.

I have repeatedly laid emphasis upon the child's capacity for
making a spontaneous transference. This is to some extent due to the
much more acute anxiety which the small child feels in comparison
with the adult and to its greater readiness to react with anxiety.
One of the greatest, if not the greatest psychological task which the
child has to achieve, and which takes up the larger part of its mental
energy, is the mastering of anxiety. In its unconscious, therefore, it
primarily evaluates its objects with reference to whether they allay
or arouse anxiety, and accordingly the child will turn towards
them with a positive or a negative transference. Small children
whose readiness for anxiety is great, often express their negative
transference at once as undisguised fear, whereas in older ones,
especially those in the latency period, the negative transference more
often takes the form of distrustful reserve or simply dislike. In its
struggle against its fear of the objects that are closest to it, the child
is inclined to attach that fear to more distant objects (since displace-
ment is one way of dealing with anxiety) and to see in them an
embodiment of its ebad' mother or cbad' father. For this reason the
strongly neurotic child who feels threatened most of the time, and
who therefore is always on the look-out for its 'bad' mother or father
will react to every stranger with anxiety.

We must never lose sight of the small children's readiness for
anxiety and this appears also, to some degree, in older children.
Even if they begin their analysis by exhibiting a positive attitude,
we must be prepared to come upon a negative transference very-
soon, namely as soon as the analysis touches on any material ac-
centuated by complexes. Immediately the analyst detects signs of that
negative transference he should ensure the continuance of analytic
work and establish the analytic situation by relating it to himself, at
the same time tracing it back, with the help of interpretation, to its
original objects and situations, and in this way resolve a certain
amount of anxiety. His interpretation should intervene at some
point of urgency in the unconscious material and so open a way to the
child's unconscious mind. Where that point is will be shown by the
multiplicity and frequent repetition, often in varied forms, of repre-
sentations of the same 'play thought' (in Peter's case, for instance,
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